Cornell Indonesian Association in collaboration with the 
Yale Indonesian Forum presents... 




THE 12 th NORTHEAST 
CONFERENCE ON INDONESIA 

PRE-CONFERENCE AND CONFERENCE SCHEDULES 





Friday, 
October 24 



PRE-CONFERENCE SCHEDULE 

The 12 th Northeastern Conference on Indonesia 
Cornell Indonesian Association 



3:00PM - 3:15PM | Coffee/Tea and Refreshments. 
3:15PM -3:30PM | Welcoming Remark & Introductions. 



3:30PM - 4:15PM 
KAHIN CENTER 
(640 STEWART AVE) 



Lecture & Presentation on Contemporary Javanese Photography. 
Brian C. Arnold. 

Brian Arnold is a photographer, educator, and musician based in Ithaca, NY. He has undergraduate 
degrees in English and Ethnomusicology from The Colorado College, and an MFA in Photography 
from Massachusetts College of Art. 

With his photography, Brian continues to work with traditional black and white techniques and 
darkroom processes. His photographs have been exhibited in China, France, Italy, and the United 
States, and are included in a number of important collections, including the Museum of 
Contemporary Photography in Chicago, The George Eastman House in Rochester, The Colorado 
History Museum in Denver, and Light Work in Syracuse, NY. 



4:15PM - 4:30PM | Break (Coffee/Tea and Snacks). 



4:45PM -5:45PM 
OLIN LIBRARY, 
ARTS QUAD 



Cornell Kroch Library Tour: Indonesia Collection 
Ekarina Winarto and Ferdinan Kurniawan. 



6:00PM - 7:00PM 
LINCOLN HALL B24 



Interactive Javanese Gamelan (Indonesian Orchestra) Workshop. 
Christopher J. Miller, PhD. 



Christopher J. Miller is a scholar and musician whose interests and activities revolve around two 
points of focus: experimental music, and the music of Indonesia, especially Central Javanese 
gamelan. 

Miller studied composition at the University of Victoria and Simon Fraser University (SFU), and at 
Wesleyan University, where he completed his MA in 2001. Aftr first encountering Javanese gamelan 
at SFU, he studied for twenty months in Indonesia, primarily in the old court city of Surakarta, 
Central Java. He has since joined the ranks of the leading non-Javanese performers of traditional 
Javanese music, performing regularly with groups in New York and Boston, and directing the Cornell 
Gamelan Ensemble. 



He is an original member of the Cornell Avant-Garde Ensemble (CAGE), an ensemble dedicated to 
freely improvised music founded in 2011. As a faculty member in the Department of Music at 
Cornell University, Miller directs the Cornell Gamelan Ensemble and teaches courses on Indonesian 
music. 



Saturday, 
October 25 



CONFERENCE SCHEDULE 

The 12 th Northeastern Conference on Indonesia 
Cornell Indonesian Association 



8:00AM - 9:00AM | Registration and Continental Breakfast. 

• Bubur kacang ijo dan keton item, bandrek 

• Pastries, cookies, cut fruits 

• Coffee, milk, tea, juices, water 



9:00AM - 9:15AM I Welcoming Remarks. 

Kaja McGowan, Associate Professor at the Department of Art and Visual Studies , 
Southeast Asia Program Director, Cornell University. 

Kaja M. McGowan's areas of interest involve South and Southeast Asia with emphasis on Indonesia, 
particularly Java and Bali (both historically Indie in orientation) studied in relation to the 
subcontinent. Rather than see India and Indonesia, for example, as modes of influence between two 
points, her scholarly interests encourage studying the reciprocal relationships between neighboring 
countries in Southeast Asia. Her research explores the flow of ideas and artifacts along this highway 
-- architecture, bronzes, textiles, ceramics, performance traditions, and visualizations of texts like 
Panji Malat, the Ramayana, and the Mahabharata -- artifacts that move and those that are locally 
produced. This accounts for the shaping of ideas and the development of styles across vast 
geographical and historical distances. Her work is governed by the complex ways in which History of 
Art and Visual Studies intersect with Anthropology, Material Culture, Colonial and Post-colonial 
Theory, Performance, Gender and Religious Studies. 

9:15 AM - 9:30 AM I Traditional Balinese Dance Performance. 
Phoebe Dawkins. 

Phoebe Dawkins is a Cornell University undergraduate student majoring in the Science of Earth 
Systems. She aspires to become a marine biologist, focusing her studies in marine ecology and 
ocean sciences. Phoebe has been surrounded by Balinese dance throughout her entire life. In 
addition to Balinese dance, she performs in the Cornell Gamelan Ensemble. 

9:30AM - 10:30AM I Keynote Address: "The Risk of Language Endangerment: Indonesia as a Case Study." 

Abby Cohn, Professor at the Department of Linguistics, Cornell University 

Abby Conn's research focuses primarily on phonetics and phonology and their interaction. Often, 
phonetics and phonology are viewed as distinct areas of study. Yet there is an implicit relationship 
between phonology - the abstract representation and patterning of sounds as part of a sound 
system, and phonetics - the physical output. The nature of this relationship has been at the center 
of her current research, in which she has investigated both processes and representations within 
phonology and phonetics. Methodologically Laboratory Phonology has offered new approaches to 
investigating the interface. With respect to language area, she has particular interest in Indonesian 
languages and French. 



10:30AM - 10:45AM | Break (Coffee/Tea). 



10:45AM - 11:45AM I 



First Panel - Science and Technology. 

Moderator: Satrio Wicaksono, Ph.D Candidate (Brown University) 



"Climate Change Impact in Indonesia: Glacier Recession on Ice Fields near Puncak Jaya, Papua" 

Donaldi Permana (Ohio State University) 

"Child Obesity in Indonesia: Trends and Possible Determinants" 

Marianne "Vicky" Santoso (Cornell University) 

11:45AM - 1:00PM | Lunch Break (Authentic Traditional Indonesian Meal) 

Nasi kuning, nasih putih, mi goreng 

Sambal goreng tempe, tempe balado, telor balado, ayam goreng lengkuas 
Gado-gado, sayur obok dengan kale, sambal tomat 
Krupuk bawang, krupuk udang 
Coffee, milk, tea, juices, water 



1:00PM - 2:00PM I Second Panel - Sociology, Anthropology, and History. 
Moderator: TBD, 

"125,660 Specimens of Natural History: Re-Imagining Mobility and Transformation Through A.R. 
Wallace's Malay Expedition" 

Anna-Sophie Springer (Craig-Kade Visiting Scholar-in-Residence at Rutgers University) 

"Multiple Imaginings of the Nation: "Indonesia" as Perceived from Jakarta, Kupang, and Banda 
Aceh" 

Stefani H.S. Nugroho (Fulbright Scholar-in-Residence at Santa Fe College) 



2:00PM -2:15PM | Break (Coffee/Tea). 

2:15PM -3:i5PM I Third Panel - Economics and Politics. 
Moderator: TBD 

"Shadowing the Colonies: Political Intelligence Service During Pergerakan Era 1916-1934" 

Allan Akbar (University of Indonesia) 

"Inequality, Elite Capture, and Targeting of Social Protection Programs: Evidence from Indonesia" 

Armand Sim (Cornell University) 

3:15PM -3:30PM | Break (Coffee/Tea). 

3:30PM - 4:30PM I Fourth Panel - Language, Arts, Culture and Religion 
Moderator: TBD 

"When Santris Converted to Baha'i: New Religious Movement in Contemporary Indonesia" 

Amana Nurish (Gadjah Mada University) 

"Nonkrong as Creative Process on Hanging Out, Collaboration, and Collectivity in Yogyakarta's 
Contemporary Arts" 

Sonja Dahl (Independent Artist and Researcher) 



4:30PM -5:OOPM I 



Concluding Remarks and Closing. 



First 
Panel 



SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

Moderator: Satrio Wicaksono, Ph.D. Candidate (Brown University) 



CLIMATE CHANGE 
IMPACT IN 
INDONESIA: 
GLACIER 
RECESSION ON ICE 
FIELDS NEAR 
PUNCAKJAYA, 
PAPUA 

DONALDI PERMANA 
(OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY) 



The evidence of climate change due to mainly increased of greenhouse gases have grown globally and 
the impact of climate change have been perceived by humans. 

In Indonesia, there has been an increasing trend of mean annual temperature of 0.3°C and a 
decreasing trend of mean annual rainfall of 2-3 % since 1990. The impact of climate change in 
Indonesia is evident. The most likely convincing evidence is the extent of glaciers near Puncak Jaya in 
Papua has retreated since the last century. A number of studies suggested that the retreat of glaciers 
near Puncak Jaya has occurred since the Industrial Era (~1850). Previous study prior to 2000 utilized 
constructed map and aerial photography to document reduced area of these glaciers. Recent studies 
estimated the retreat of these glaciers based on satellite image measurements. Total ice area has 
shrunk from about 19 km2 during ~1850 to about 1 km2 in 2006 or only 5% of glaciers area remains. 
Most recent aerial photographs taken in between 2010 and 2014 shows continuing the ice retreat. 

Possible causes of the retreat of tropical glaciers have been widely discussed. 

To better understand the main driver of glacier recession on ice fields near Puncak Jaya, a 
paleoclimate study based on ice core from these glaciers has been conducted since 2010. A field 
expedition of drilling ice cores to Papua highland was conducted in May - June 2010. Three ice cores 
were drilled on the East Northwall Firn, two to bedrock measuring 32.13 m (Dl) and 31.25 m (DIB) in 
length and the third measuring 26.19 m (D2) in length. The study aims to reconstruct the past climate 
variability in Indonesia such as El Nino Southern Oscillation (ENSO) and Monsoon system. At global 
scale, the study will contribute to the current discussion on tropical climate as well as the issue of 
global climate changes, particularly on the tropical glacier retreat. The result from this study will put 
Indonesia as a country who significantly contributes in the climate science. 



CHILD OBESITY IN 
INDONESIA: 
TRENDS AND 
POSSIBLE 
DETERMINANTS 

MARIANNE "VICKY" 
SANTOSO 
(CORNELL UNIVERSITY) 



One negative side-effect development is the increasing risk of obesity across all socio-economic 
classes. This phenomenon is well-documented in Indonesian adults. However, little research has been 
done on childhood obesity in Indonesia. This study examines the Indonesian Family Life Survey (IFLS) 
of 1993, 2000, and 2007 to elucidate trends of overweight and obesity in Indonesian children age 5- 
14. A cross-sectional multivariate analysis of the 2007 data (n = 7217) was done to examine possible 
determinants. 

Outcome of interest is the probability of being overweight or obese (having BMI-for-age z-score of 1 
of greater, as calculated using WHO Anthro+). We examined the following indicators as possible 
determinants: parent's age, smoking, employment, weight status, and education; child's schooling, 
religion, ethnicity, height; household size, total expenditure, food expenditure, meat & dairy 
expenditure, staple food expenditure, snack expenditure, and food out of home expenditure. 



The prevalence of overweight and obesity in Indonesian children has increased rapidly from 1993 
(5.34%), 2000 (5.92%), to 2007 (10.38%). Having an overweight parent, higher total household 
expenditure, being a male, and being of Chinese, Maduranese, or Betawinese ethnicity was associated 
with increased likelihood of being overweight. Living in an urban area and television ownership was 
also a significant predictor, until parental weight status was included in the model. 



The prevalence of overweight and obesity in Indonesian children is increasing, and prevention has to 
be emphasized at household-level. 



Second 
Panel 



SOCIOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY, 
AND HISTORY 

Moderator: TBD 



125,660 SPECIMENS 
OF NATURAL 
HISTORY: RE- 
IMAGINING 
MOBILITY AND 
TRANSFORMATIO 
N THROUGH A.R. 
WALLACE'S 
MALAY 
EXPEDITION 

ANNA-SOPHIE 
SPRINGER 
(CRAIG-KADE VISITING 
SCHOLAR-IN-RESIDENCE 
AT RUTGERS 
UNIVERSITY) 



By revisiting Alfred Russel Wallace's (1823-1913) eight-year collecting expedition through the Malay 
archipelago, this paper for the 12th Northeast Conference on Indonesia considers the mobility of 
colonial collections and the environmental transformations they produced against the background of 
both postcolonial museology and recent "Anthropocene" scholarship. The paper explores how 
specimen collections and historical archives can be reassessed through transcultural collaboration in 
order to produce relevant work about the history of "colonial environmentalism," the legacy of such 
colonial practices in the present, and the potential for appropriating these histories for contemporary 
conservation efforts specifically concerned with the future of Malay rainforest ecologies. 

From 1854-62, Wallace travelled Kepulauan Nusantara, documenting the region's biodiversity and 
amassing a gigantic collection of specimens for European museums. He also carefully studied this 
collection in order to deduce the theory of evolution through natural selection, and the theory of 
biogeographical distribution, from his array of specimens. But while the Malay archipelago once 
provided the natural habitat for three quarters of all the world's flora and fauna (explaining its 
popularity with European naturalists in the 18th and 19th centuries), scientists now suggest that by 
the end of this century Southeast Asian rainforests will have disappeared by two thirds, with 
biodiversity being reduced by fifty percent. Today the pinned insects and taxidermy birds, reptiles, 
and mammals which Wallace gathered thus also testify to the severe environmental transformations 
in process since the region's colonial occupation. The 125,660 Specimens of Natural History project 
combines archival research at the collections of the Lembaga llmu Pengetahuan Indonesia's Museum 
Zoologicum Bogoriense, the British Natural History Museums of London and Tring, the Berlin Museum 
fur Naturkunde, and the Tropenmuseum of Amsterdam with artist-led fieldwork and research-led 
artworks produced in Southeast Asia in order to directly confront the radically transformed, 
postnatural landscape that has replaced the idyllic purity of Wallace's colonial impressions. The 
exhibition invites fifteen emerging artists from Indonesia to retrace and reassess the expedition, its 
documents, and artifacts. After premiering at Komunitas Salihara in Jakarta, the project is planned to 
travel to natural history museums in Berlin, London, and Amsterdam. This exhibition route follows the 
path of colonial knowledge as a way to bring the work of Indonesian artists into meaningful dialogue 
with major European institutions. Focusing on transcultural knowledge production, the conference 
presentation engages in the political role of museum collections, art, and contemporary curatorial 
practices in a postcolonial and postnatural world. 



MULTIPLE 
IMAGININGS OF 
THE NATION: 
"INDONESIA" AS 
PERCEIVED FROM 
JAKARTA, 
KUPANG, AND 
BANDAACEH 

STEFANI H.S. NUGROHO 
(FULBRIGHT SCHOLAR- 
IN-RESIDENCE AT 
SANTA FE COLLEGE 



If the nation is an imagined community, is it imagined uniformly by all members of the community? 
This is the main question that will be addressed in the presentation. Based on a doctoral research, the 
paper will explore how Indonesia is imagined by youth in Jakarta, Kupang and Banda Aceh. These cities 
represent the interregional diversity of the country in regards to the socioeconomic condition, the 
historical and political background. 

The paper will highlight a number of points where patterns of differences and similarities are most 
visible. These points are: perceptions and attitudes of interregional inequalities, perceptions 
regarding the the nation's relation to the international community, and the inclination towards ethnic 
versus civic ties of nationhood. Together, they shape differing imaginings of the nation in each 
research site. While for youth in the capital city, Indonesia is a seamless and unquestionable entity, 
for Kupang and Banda Aceh, the nation is to differing degrees fractured by varying fault lines 



Third 
Panel 



ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 

Moderator: TBD 



SHADOWING THE 
COLONIES: 
POLITICAL 
INTELLIGENCE 
SERVICE DURING 
PERGERAKAN ERA 
1916-1934 

ALLAN AKBAR 
(UNIVERSITY OF 
INDONESIA) 



The Pergerakan Nasional era was marked by the rise of political organizations in the Netherlands East- 
Indies. The rise of radicalism after the World War I through the organizations, were worrying the 
colonial government that they could threatened the legitimation of the Dutch colonial regime. The 
establishment of Budi Utomo, Sarekat Islam, PKI, and any other organizations, made the government 
tighten their policy towards the indigenous especially to the radical organizations. They were afraid 
that the organizations could have broken the colonial law and order (rust en orde) through the strikes 
and other threats. 

To prevent the threats from Pergerakan, Dutch colonial government established Algemeene 
Recherche Dienst (ARD), a political intelligence service on May 16th 1916. ARD have responsible to 
watch the organizations and its politicians tightly under their surveillance. This paper examines the 
role of Algemeene Recherche Dienst (ARD) during the Pergerakan era. During that time, government 
was using ARD as deterrence tools to face radicalization from the Pergerakan. For that purpose, ARD 
used three main strategies to demolished the Pergerakan: the tightly surveillance on the organizations 
and its politicians, infiltrations of the intelligence agents to Pergerakan, and enforcement of 
suppressed laws (exile politics, mass media censorship, and close monitoring the meeting or 
congress). Beside that, ARD also responsible for doing information gathering and reported to the 
Netherland East-Indies Governor General about any political emergence. That reports were purposed 
as a considerations to colonial government for making policy towards the Netherlands East-Indies. 



INEQUALITY, 
ELITE CAPTURE, 
AND TARGETING 
OF SOCIAL 
PROTECTION 
PROGRAMS: 
EVIDENCE FROM 
INDONESIA 

ARMANDSIM 
(CORNELL UNIVERSITY) 



In this paper, we analyze the impact of inequality on targeting performance of the two biggest social 
protection programs in Indonesia: Rice for the Poor (Raskin) and Direct Cash Transfer (BLT). These two 
programs differ in targeting mechanisms. The Raskin program is more decentralized in targeting 
household beneficiaries. Local officials at village level determine who eligible households are. On the 
other hand, BLT targeting mechanism is rather centralized. The final decision is handled by the central 
government. 

The difference between Raskin and BLT programs in terms of decentralization authority in targeting 
beneficiaries enables us to estimate the true impacts of inequality on targeting performance. 

We use two datasets to conduct our analysis. First, the 2009 National Socioeconomic Household 
Survey (SUSENAS). Second, the 2008 village census data (PODES). 



Our main regression results show that income inequality has significant and negative effect on 
exclusion error, not inclusion error, on both Raskin and BLT. This means an increase in inequality is 
significantly associated with a reduction in target households not receiving both Raskin and BLT 
assistance. Inequality, however, is not significantly associated with the inclusion of non-target 
households in the list of beneficiaries for Raskin and BLT. These results suggest the existence of elite 
capture in Raskin and BLT programs. One possible explanation is that increase in inequality creates 
distinct gap between target and non-target households, which enables incumbent local and central 
government officials to easily identify who deserve and who do not deserve Raskin and BLT. Given a 
pool of target households, who we assume to become potential voters, the incumbent leaders are 
more concerned with increasing number of voters for the next election, or at least non-reduction in 
their voters. Thus, easier identification, a result of increase in inequality, makes it easier for incumbent 
leaders to keep the number of their potential voters intact or increase their popularity by keeping 
non-target households in the list of Raskin and BLT beneficiaries. We find larger elite capture on BLT 
program than on Raskin program. 



Fourth 
Panel 



LANGUAGE, ARTS, CULTURE 
AND RELIGION 

Moderator: TBD 



WHEN SANTRIS 
CONVERTED TO 
BAHA'I: NEW 
RELIGIOUS 
MOVEMENT IN 
CONTEMPORARY 
INDONESIA 

AMANA NURISH 
(GADJAH MADA 
UNIVERSITY) 



This research paper elaborates the analytical discourse of pesantren2 studies as well religious 
conversion happening among partly pesantren's society in Banyuwangi - East Java. The research I 
have conducted took place in the small village surrounded by some pesantrens so-called Cangaan 
village. There are two types of pesantrens in this village: modern pesantren (Bustanul Makmur) and 
salafi pesantren (Tamrinatul wildan, Annidhomiyah, Nurul Iman, etc.) Each has different character in 
term of educational system, curriculum, social class of santris, as well as political view. Furthermore, 
this study applied sociological and anthropological approach to enrich perspective on how santris 
converted to Baha'i. Moreover, this scholarship will have academic contribution in the field of 
religious and cross-cultural milieu. Theoretically and methodologically, this study will bridge the 
relation of how majority and minority groups living together confronted by pesantren culture. For 
instance, some project findings are telling that under political burden, many Baha'is (ex-santris) and 
families have moved from one village to another in order to survive. Yet, this also wedged why 
Baha'ism is growing rapidly as social and religious movement in Indonesia. 

However, it is academically important to perceive why and how santris converted Baha'i meanwhile 
pesantrens are not alone to reject the existence of Baha'i. This research paper will provide individual 
example so called ex-santris converting to Baha'i. Prior to my prominent question, why they (ex- 
santris) are interested to embrace Baha'i as new religious and social movement in Indonesia, started 
in 1920s, likewise Baha'i community, as one of the minority religions, has been engaging with social 
and political dynamic is new circumstance of religious conversion. Marginalization, additionally 
embedded to Baha'i community, becomes a questionable phenomenon especially since Sukarno's 
collapse. For instance, in 1970s there were many Baha'is (ex-santris) in-prisoned due to they are 
asserted as misleading faith in Indonesia. 



NONKRONGAS 
CREATIVE 
PROCESS ON 
HANGING OUT, 
COLLABORATION, 
AND 

COLLECTIVITY IN 
YOGYAKARTA'S 
CONTEMPORARY 
ARTS 

SONJA DAHL 
(INDEPENDENT ARTIST 
AND RESEARCHER) 



Literally translated the Indonesian word nongkrong approximates "squatting by the side of the road 
with a cigarette" or "sitting around because you're not doing any work." Though the silhouette of 
squatting figures is an amusing icon, the process of nongkrong actually serves a very important role 
in building social relationships in Indonesia. As with so many words in the Indonesian language, 
nongkrong also describes the feeling of doing the action, it creates an umbrella of meanings with 
slightly different functions. In essence, it describes the act of hanging out, of bodies leaning into 
space together, of social, mutual space. Nongkrong is the hum of relationships, an activity that 
through its ubiquity, especially in Java, acts as social 'glue. 7 Within the contemporary arts circuit in 
Yogyakarta, Java an incredible proliferation of artist collectives and collaborations support the vast 
number of young and emerging artists. At any of the numerous alternative art spaces groups of 
friends cluster, amoeba-like around overflowing ashtrays, coffee cups, plates of fried snacks, and 
any books or objects relevant to the spontaneous topic at hand. They sit, lean, or lounge at oblique 
angles to each other, getting up to wander about and return in a fluid orbit. Rather than focusing on 
end-product productivity, nongkrong offers a holistic view of art as a long-term social process. 
Hanging out in this way provides a space in which power relationships are leveled and trust is built. 
It is related to ramai, a happy, teeming state of physical closeness with many other people, as in a 
crowded train where everyone is laughing at the absurdity of having just sardined themselves 
together. 



For many of the artists in Yogyakarta, this hanging out is an essential aspect of how both their art 
practices and communities function and flourish. In the words of one such artist, "Nongkrong is our 
school." Its looseness allows for an open and generous exchange of ideas and information, a casual 
knowledge-share that many of the artists I've spoken with claimed was more influential on their 
development than their educations in-school. This is why any serious art collective must have a 
physical location acting as home-base for their activities and, most importantly, as a site for 
nongkrong. 



